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NEWS IN BRIEF 





National 


Among the 941 passengers arriving at 
Jersey City on the Swedish liner Drott- 
ningholm from Lisbon were more than 
500 American nationals, Germans have 
refused further “safe passages”... © 
About the same time the Portuguese 

‘liner Guine docked with 215 war refu- 
gees aboard . . .© Under plan approved 
by Petroleum Coordinator Ickes, work- 
ers from Maine to Florida in plants pro- 
ducing Army Air Force equipment will 
be able to get gas at special filling sta- 
tions ... © National Education Assn. 
at its annual convention approved plans 
for its first nation-wide teacher place- 
ment service to meet shortages in parts 
of the country ... © The Missouri River 
on a rampage took several lives and 
caused damage in the millions of dol- 
lars. Thousands were evacuated .. . 
© In order to lighten the load on long- 
distance lines which have been jammed 
in the past months, chairman James L. 
Fly, of the Federal Communications 
Commission, warned that a priority sys- 
tem on calls may have to he put into 
effect. Since January the load on toll 
calls had increased 165 per cent in 
Washington and 245 per cent in Nor- 
folk, Va. 


~ ood o 


Foreign — 


Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers interned in Canada may be freed 
by recommendation of a Commons 
Committee that the laws be amended to 
that effect. Canada is expecting her 


first Minister from Russia ... ® Britain, 
at the end of the war, will maintain a 
larger peacetime army than it ever had, 
continuing conscription. Military train- 
ing peri 


will probably be six months 
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guaranteed ... ® In spite 
of continuing leftist public agitation for 
severance of Axis relations, Chile’s Sen- 
ate supported the government's non- 
belligerent attitude by a vote of 32 to 2, 
the two dissenters being Communists. 


a 2 2 


People 


Thomas J. Carney, 56, president of 
Sears Roebuck since 1939, died of heart 
disease after five months’ illness .. . 
© The visit of Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands to the U. S. is expected to 
last until the second or third week in 
August. She is at Lee, Mass., with her 
daughter Princess Juliana .. . @ For 
notable achievement and advancement 
of aeronautics, Brig. Gen. “Jimmy” Doo- 
little received the Daniel Guggenheim 
medal from Dr. J. C. Hunsakery chair- 
man of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics . ..) © Wilbur z. 
Carr, called the “Father of the American 
Foreign Service,” died from a heart at- 
tack at the age of 71. He was a member 
of the State Department for 47 years .. . 
© Receiving commissions as majors, 
Robert S. Allen, co-author of the 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round”  col- 
umn, and Albert L. Warner, CBS com- 
mentator, were assigned to active duty 
with the Bureau of Public Relations of 
the War Department. 
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U. S. at War 


FBI began smashing Axis sabotage 
attempts with arrest of eight saboteurs. 
The saboteurs, landed by German sub- 
marines at Long Island and Jacksonville, 
Fla., had spent many years in the U. S., 
returning to Germany from 1939-41. 
They had in their possession almost 
$170,000 in U. S. currency and had 
cached enough explosives at both places 
to destroy bridges, power plants, reser- 
voirs, terminals, and create panic over a 
period of two years. Several days later, 
nearly 100 enemy aliens were seized 
at Altoona, Pa., in connection with the 
same sabotage plot to blow up the fam- 
ous “horseshoe curve” of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad near Altoona. Employees 
of the P. R. R. shops were among the 
suspects seized in their homes... ® 
Army and Navy air forces face a pilot 
bottleneck. To relieve the situation, the 
Government has started supplemental 
pilot programs at civilian flelds under 
CAA. Its aim is to supply 20,000 re- 
servists to the Navy and 6,500 instruc- 
tors and a number of glider and liaison 
pilots to the Army Air Forces .. . 
© Navy called on all small_boat owners 
to put themselves and their vessels at 
the dispostal of the service in a move 
against Atlantic and Gulf coast sub war- 
fare. Navy hoped for 1,000 more craft 
to join the 1,200 now conducting anti- 
sub patrols. 
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Floating Power Plants 
It has long been known that a battle. 


ship could anchor in a harbor and with 
its electric plant furnish light fo: 
whole city. Now there are floatin 
plants, power plants on barges, equip. 
ped to perform just such emerge, 
service for cities located on navigal)| 
streams, lake shores and coasts. 

One on the Mississippi River i; 
powered by 10 Diesel engines of 1(\() 
horsepower each, five set on each side 
of a central shaft with which each ca: 
be connected or disconnected at wil! 
The shaft drives a generator at one 
end. The power thus generated may 
be used for work, such as dredging, 01 
it may be substituted for that of a land 
plant. These plants, set up on barges 
may be towed near any river or coastal 
city for instant use in case of a break- 
down of existing facilities. They may 
also prove usefal as auxiliary plants 
where extra power is needed, in war 
work, for example. 
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Business Briefs 


q The time spent by business men i: 
trying to understand Government regu- 
lations was termed “one of the greatest 
economic wastes in history” by a speak- 
er addressing the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute. 


@ Paper mills have suffered a loss of 
orders and a decline in operation as a 
result of the salvage drive for scrap 
paper. Mills in the last week of Jun 
were operating at 86 per cent, as com- 
pared with 100 per cent in April. 


@ Charged with fixing prices and 
controlling output, 26 chemical com 
panies, including some of the larges' 
in the country, were indicted by « 
Federal grand jury at South Bend, Ind 
for violation of the anti-trust laws. 
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Keystone of War, Cradle of Civilization, Periled 


S German Field Marshal Rommel 
smashed into Egypt last week, the 
whole Middle East was in peril. Here is 
n area which has been a natural battle- 
ground, and the pawn of successive em- 
pires since long before the birth of 
Christ. “The riches of Egypt all go to 
foreigners,” says an Arab proverb. The 
same might be said of the whole Middle 
East area, which, under Gen. Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, runs from the Blue Nile and 
White Nile in Ethiopia to the snow- 
capped mountains of Iran (Persia). 

This area of the world might well be 

called the grandmother of our Western 
civilization. Tradition places the Gar- 
den of Eden, where the Bible says God 
first set man on the earth, in Mesopo- 
tamia, now Iraq. Noah landed the 
Ark on Mount Ararat, in Turkey, near 
the Persian border. The region contains 
the holy shrines of three religions which 
were born there—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism. Our alphabet, 
our mathematics, our astronomy, had 
their beginnings in this Middle East. 

“Soldiers,” Napoleon cried, as he led 
his armies into the: shadows of the 
Pyramids, “forty centuries look down 
upon you.” This great land mass which 
joins Asia, Africa and Europe, is a nat- 
ural battleground which has seen more 
than 40 centuries of warfare. When 
\lexander led his phalanxes through the 
Middle East, he was a young upstart 
from an infant world, crumbling the 
walls of ancient empires. The region 
has felt the tramp of the Roman legion- 
naire. The Tartar hordes swept into the 
Middle East from Asia. The Crusaders 
rode in from the West. It has been 
held by Turk and Briton. It is a tempt- 
ing prize for Hitler. 

And here the youngest of the world’s 
great nations is striving to build a mili- 
tary keystone for our efforts to keep our 
civilization alive. The United States has 
poured equipment into the Middle East, 
only to see much of it smashed by Rom- 
mel in, the Libyan desert. American 
sergeants skitter through the streets of 
Cairo in jeeps. We are building a great 


supply base in Eritrea, on the Red Sea. 
American engineers have gouged a new 
harbor on the Persian Gulf at which to 
unload supplies for Russia. There are 
unconfirmed reports that one division of 
American troops has already landed in 
the Middle East. 

If the United States does pour men 
as well as munitions into the defense of 
the Middle East it will not be for senti- 
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Middle East: Loss Means a Longer War 


mental or historic, but purely for mili- 
tary reasons. This area, besides being a 
highway of empire, is also a “blood 
bank” of the life-stream without which 
modern industry and armies cannot ex- 
ist—oil. From Iraq’s wells flow some 32 
million barrels of oil every year. Iran 
is an even larger potential gusher, cap- 
able of some 70 million barrels a year. 

Appropriately enough, the “filling 
stations”, at which Hitler would like to 
gas up his war machine line one of the 
great strategic military highroads of his- 
tory. The road is as tempting to Hitler 
as to the conquerors who have preceded 
him. Last week, desert-wise General 
Rommel was no more than a scant 75 
miles from Alexandria, the last British 
fleet base in the Mediterranean, and 
only 300 miles from the Suez Canal it- 
self. If the Germans get this far on their 
road to empire, they will be in good 
position to close other roads being used 
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by the United Nations — the roads 
through Iran to Russia. 

For once at Suez, Hitler will be placed 
to work a nutcracker on Palestine, 
Syria and Iraq. While marching on 
Palestine from the South, he can attack 
the island of Cyprus, from Crete, only 
350 miles away, or from the even nearer 
island of Rhodes. He may use a vic- 
tory in Egypt to bludgeon Turkey into 
joining the Axis, or into permitting Axis 
troops to cross Turkish soil. If all these 
moves worked for Hitler, he might next 
move into Iraq and Iran. So doing, he 
could soomuailill three things which 
would be bound to lengthen our road to 
victory: (1) Attack the Russian Cau- 
casus and its rich oil fields from the 
“back door”; (2) break out of his Euro- 
pean cage and invite a juncture with 
Japan on the Indian Ocean; and (8) 
leave the United Nations only the oil- 
fields of the Americas and perhaps Rus- 
sia. 

To prevent it, the United Nations 
have a collection of armies in the Mid- 
dle East. Under General Auchinleck 
there are three British armies: The 8th 
Army in Egypt (where Auchinleck took 
command from General Neil Ritchie), 
General Wilson’s in Palestine and Gen- 
eral Quinan’s at Baghdad. In addition, 
Russian forces hold the northern part 
of Iran. And among the United Nations 
forces are Free French, Poles and 
Greeks. In Palestine are Jewish Home 
Guards who yearn to become an army, 
claiming that they can raise at least 
50,000 first line troops in a hurry. 

Will the countries of the Middle East 
—Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, 
Palestine, Syria, Iraq and ‘Iran, or even 
Turkey—fight on the side of the United 
Nations against Hitler? The answer 
seems definitely to be “No.” In the 
first place, none of them, not even 
Turkey, has an army that could stand 
up for more than a few days or hours in 
frontal combat against a modern blitz- 
krieg. In the second place, few of them 
have any inclination for even the 
of guerrilla warfare which the Yugo- 
slavs are carrying on with little first 
class equipment. Most of the. Middle 
East has been under the mastery of 
some outside power time out of mind. 
A change of masters means little in 
their mind. The Arab world is im- 











































ressed by power. And Hitler's fifth 
Echconn, bas tooar alee ialiee tes to 
entire area, impressing its nations with 
the German power which is now being 
displayed. 

It is significant that even with Rom- 
mel striking close to the fertile Nile 
valley, Egypt is not at war with Ger- 
many. Britains, Indians, Australians, 
French, Poles and American airmen are 
doing the fighting there. The British 
took Syria and Lebanon from Vichy 
France last year, when it became obvi- 
ous that the Germans were using the 
Vichy government in that territory as 
a fifth column. In like manner, the Brit- 
ish moved into Iraq when its Premier 
became attentive to German wooing. 
For the same reason, the British and 
Russians ousted Reza Pahlevi, Shah of 
Iran. In all of these countries there re- 
main anti-British elements who will be 
glad to take advantage of a moment 
of weakness. 

Palestine, where ill will between the 
Arabs and the Jews has frequently 
broken out in riots and pitched battles, 
is a natural culture medium for Axis 
propaganda. In Turkey, German Am- 
bassador Franz von Papen, Hitler's 
smoothest trouble-maker, has long been 
at work. Recently he is reported to have 
passed from invitations to “cooperate” 
to none-too-veiled threats that Turkey 
had better get on the Axis bandwagon, 
“or else.” 

It is reported that the British, if forced 
back in Egypt, are prepared to destroy 
the great Alexandria base and to block 
up the Suez Canal. One of the modern 
world’s great achievements, the Canal 
waterway is perhaps even less impor- 
tant than another great “trade route” 
which the United Nations might lose if 
the Middle East fell. That is the trans- 
Africa run of the Air Forces Air Ferry 
Command (AFAFC), headed by Brig. 
Gen. Harold L. George. Across this 
route go planes, supplies and some men 
for the Middle East, Russia, India and 
China. And while cutting that route (if 
it can be done), the Axis will gain un- 
disputed control of the Mediterranean 
and access to North Africa’s rich food 
reserves. 

But the picture, dark as it seems, is 
not all dark.. Even if the Nazis reach 
the shore of the Nile, even if they con- 
tinue on to Suez, they will not yet have 
reached what Hitler needs—oil. The 
world strategy of Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin is not known to those outside 
the highest official circles. But it is 
certain that the United Nations, even if 
pushed back in Egypt, will not let the 
Middle East, or the oil fields of Mosul 
and Iran, go by default. On the blood- 
drenched earth of the ancient lands 
which connect Europe, Asia and Africa 
may yet be fought some of the most fate- 
ful battles of this war. In the cradle of 
our civilization we may yet fight the 
battle of Armageddon. 
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NATIONAL FRONT 





President: Points With Pride 

As previously promised, President 
Roosevelt issued some definite war pro- 
duction figures for the first time since 
Pearl Harbor, on the ground that they 
were so good as to “hurt” rather than 
“help” the enemy. In the month of 
May, he revealed, the U. S. produced 
nearly 4,000 airplanes, more than 1,500 
tanks, nearly 2,000 artillery and anti- 
tank guns, and “well over” 100,000 ma- 
chine and sub-machine ns. The 
President added that though the figures 
were “satisfactory” we must do still 
more, and that there are “serious pro- 
duction problems ahead.” 

The President gave no figures on 
shipbuilding, though in the joint state- 
ment made by himself and Prime Min- 
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4,000 of Them, Great and Small, in Mayt 


ister Churchill, after the Jatter’s return, 
transportation of munitions and troops 
was called “the major problem of the 
United Nations.” The Maritime Com- 
mission revealed, however, that May 
saw 58 vessels delivered and 75 launch- 
ed. In London W. Averell Harriman, 
Lend-Lease administrator, declared 
there is “no lack of ships presently to 
supply our needs on all allied fighting 
fronts.” Another authority gave the 
June production as 66 cargo ships and 
tankers. 

In their joint statement the President 
and the Prime Minister asserted that the 
United Nations had never been “in such 
hearty agreement on plans,” and called 
the production picture, on thé whole, 
“optimistic.” They disclosed that 
“coming operations” would divert Ger- 
man strength from the attack on Rus- 
sia, and that steps had been planned to 
reduce the toll of merchant shipping. 

Among other developments in the 
President's week were the following: 

q President Roosevelt began to re- 
turn some of the many calls of royalty 


t Pictured is a Flying Fortress being ‘“‘bombed up” 
on an Australian field. 


at the White House when he motore< 
from Hyde Park to Lee, Mass., to hay 
tea with Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands at her summer home. 

G It was announced from the State 
Department that the United States with 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia and 
Argentina had signed an agreement to 
create a 100,000,000-bushel wheat pov! 
for the relief of famine-stricken war 
areas, 

g A “vacation” of 75,000 coal min- 
ers in the Southern fields was ended 
when the producers, at the President's 
request, agreed to return to the miners 
$200,000 in fines levied on them for 
taking part in the captive mine strike 
of last November. The money was to 
have been given to charity. 

q A major decision headéd for the 
President’s desk is the dispute between 
the WPB and the Army and Navy over 
the control of the war economy. Chair- 
man Nelson, in plans for reorganization 
of the WPB, is reported desiring, for 
example, to take over the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. 

q The New York m8 § town house 
long owned and occupied by President 
Roosevelt and his mother was acquired 
by Hunter College, “largest college for 
women in the world.” It will be desig- 
nated “the Sarah Delano Roosevelt 
Inter-Faith House.” 

q The Senate confirmation of Thom- 
as F, Meany as Federal Judge for the 
District of New Jersey, 30 to 20, was 
considered largely a personal victory for 

‘the President. Gov. Edison had op- 
posed the nominee as a “tool” of Boss 
Hague of Jersey City, but only one Dem- 
ocrat opposed the nomination, while 
only one Republican voted favorably. 

q The President created a special 
military commission of seven officers 
headed by Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy 
to try the eight saboteurs landed by 
German submarines (page 2), captured 
by the FBI. Attorney General Biddle 
and Judge Advocate General Crame: 
will prosecute, while two Army colone]s 
were appointed to act as defense coun- 
sel. The precedent for the Commission 
providing flexible procedure, was the 
one which tried persons charged with 
complicity in the murder of President 
Lincoln in 1865. 


l=} 
Labor: Higher Wages 


Labor unions were again the winner 
when a three-man panel of the War 
Labor Board reported, after a four- 
months’ study, in favor of the $1-a-day 
wage increase demanded by. “Little 


Steel.” The panel argued that the com- 
panies are able to pay, and that the cost 
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of living has gone up since the last wage 
increase in April, 1941. Steel workers 
were found to have an average income 
of $1,926.72 a year. Maintenance of 
union membership was also recom- 
mended. 

It was figured that granting the wage 
raise would increase labor costs by $47,- 
500,000, most of which would be borne 
by the Government in the form of re- 
duced excess profits tax. The increase, 
if the full Board acts on its panel's ad- 
vice, would probably have to be extend- 
ed to the 450,000 workers in the rest of 
the steel industry, and it would be a 
precedent for the pending demands for 
a $l-a-day increase by workers in all 
the big auto companies and in the 
Aluminum Company of America. 


The “Little Steel” companies (Beth- 
lehem, Republic, Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube, and Inland) took little notice 
of the wage increases, which would be 
borne by the public, but indicated bitter 
opposition to maintenance of union 
membership and the check-off where 30 
per cent of the workers do not belong 
to unions. General comment on the out- 
side was to the effect that the decision 
recommended would start another spiral 
of wage rises, would wreck the Presi- 
dent’s seven-point stabilization program 
and would launch a dangerous move- 
ment toward inflation. The President, 
on April 28, last, announced that mer- 
chants, farmers, landlords and manu- 
facturers would be checked by price- 
ceilings, and that “laborers will have to 
forego higher wages . . . for the dura- 
tion of the war.” The President handed 
the wage-stabilization job to the ‘War 
Labor Board. The Board is expected to 
decide on its panel’s report around the 
middle of July. Any wage increases are 
to be retroactive to the date of the 
demand. In hearings before the full 
Board steel executives protested hotly. 
CIO President Philip Murray argued 
for the pay raise. 


Congress: Year’s End 


The end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
found Congress, as usual, in confusion 
with its money bills, but never before 
was so much money involved. 

Among the bills to go through on the 
last over-time day was the $44,809,- 
600,000 appropriation for the War De- 
partment. It took the Senate only 31 
minutes to pass this biggest money bill 
in history, providing for an Army of 
4,500,000 men. It was revealed that out 
of $75,000,000,000 already appropri- 
ated for the Department there was an 
unexpended balance of $20,000,000,- 
000. 

Five other money measures for Gov- 
ernment agencies got through on the 
last day, including $1,050,000,000 for 
the Labor Department, Federal Secur- 
ity, Employees’ Compensation Commis- 


sion and other agencies. But excluded 
from that bill was the $76,500,000 
which the Senate had voted—with the 
help of Vice President Wallace—for the 


»~CCC. The House insisted on the elim- 


ination of this nine-year-old relief agen- 
cy and the Senate was finally forced to 
agree. A sum of $8,000,000 and a year’s 
time were allowed Director McEntee to 
liquidate the CCC, consisting of 370 
camps and some 57,000 enrollees. 

But no amount of pressure could end 
the Senate-House conference deadlock 
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Henderson: “Utter Disorganization?” 


on the $680,396,000 appropriation for 
the Agriculture Department, and that 
Department faced the new fiscal year 
without a cent to pay its 89,511 em- 
ployees. The Senate favored the sale 
of surplus wheat at 85 per cent of the 
parity price of corn for feed; the House 
insisted that only “deteriorated” grain 
should be sold at less than parity. The 
House also refused to go as far as the 
Senate in farm security loans and grants 
for rehabilitation. 

The WPA escaped with its life, but 
its funds for the year were shaved down 
to $280,000,000. Another shaving took 

lace on Leon Henderson’s request for 
$210,000,000 to run his price control 
agency. The Budget Bureau reduced 
the figure to $161,000,000; a House 
committee cut it to $95,000,000, and 
after much criticism of Henderson and 
his OPA,.the House itself cut it to 
$75,000,000. Mr. Henderson’s plan for 
subsidizing fruit canners was also reject- 
ed, causing him to grant a price rise for 
the 1942 crop pack. He warned Con- 
gress of “utter disorganization” of anti- 
inflation efforts. 

The casting of accounts at the end of 
the fiscal year revealed some impressive 
records. The present Congress, which 
started last January, appropriated $133,- 
852,000,000. Defense and war appro- 
priations since June, 1940, total more 
than $205,000,000,000. The year ended 
with a national debt of $76,586,076,- 
103, and a deficit of $19,244,739,298. 
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SERVICE NOTES 








Summer Maneuvers: Army field 
maneuvers this year, covering a four- 
month period, will open for most of the 
ever-increasing Army on July 13. Oper- 
ations will emphasize both desert and 
jungle warfare and cooperation of air 
and ground forces. This “most thorough 
training ever developed for American 
troops will help condition them, both 
mentally and physically, for the job that 
lies ahead,” said Secretary Stimson. The 
schedule released, to be carried out by 
only the troops with longer service, is 
as follows: Second Army Corps—July 
14-Sept. 6, Carolina area; Eighth Corps 
—Aug. 3-Sept. 20, La. area; First Corps 
—Aug. 17-Oct. 11, Carolina area; Sev- 
enth Corps—Aug. 24-Oct. 18, desert 
training center; Third Corps—Sept. 14- 
Nov. 8, Camp Forrest, Tenn.; Fourth 
Corps—Sept. 21-Nov. 8, La. area. Use 
of air and armored forces will not con- 
flict in the different areas. 

° ° o 

Sign Here, Please: When the Post 
Office Department discovered that 
some soldiers were abusing their frank- 
ing privilege, it laid down strict regula- 
tions regarding form. It seems that 
some of the boys had envelopes printed 
with the required identification inform- 
ation in the upper left hand corner and 
were allowing friends and families to 
use them to avoid paying postage. None 
of that, said the Department. From 
now on, all mail that does not bear the 
signature of the sender will be returned. 
That is, the soldier's name, rank and 
branch of service must be handwritten 
in the proper place. When that informa- 
tion is stamped, printed or typewritten 
on the envelope, the letter becomes in- 
eligible for free postage. Other informa- 
tion, such as the organization, camp and 
the word “Free” need not be in the sol- 
dier’s handwriting, but the name must. 

° ° o 

Cash on the Line: When enlisted 
men in the services were placed in the 
“upper income bracket” by the recent 
pay rise bill, the War Department 
thought perhaps the time had come to 
do away with all, or at least some, forms 
of soldier credit, such as movie coupon 
books and canteen checks. It is experi- 
menting with a new system calling for 
cash on the line and hopes the policy 
will prove that there is no need for 
credit. At any rate, it will show what 
part of the credit now allowed can be 
done away with. The purpose in this 
change of heart is to put an end to the 
bookkeeping involved in the credit sys- 
tem, particularly when the debtor is 
transferred from one camp to another. 
Officers and non-coms tied. to this desk 
work are needed for training of combat 
troops. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Vs. the Japs 

¢ Apparently the Japs still hold Attu 
and Kiska Islands, in the Aleutian chain. 

® The Navy raised to four the num- 
ber of Jap aircraft carriers definitely 
sunk in the Battle of Midway. 

© Paying part of our debt for Wake 
Island, Army bombers from Hawaii in 
the “longest over-water offensive flight 
in history,” leveled all Jap installations 
on that outpost. Our casualties: a hole 
through one bomber’s wing. 

® In “reprisal” for continued resist- 
ance of Philippine civilians, the Japs, on 
May 22, razed the city of Cebu (popula- 
tion 100,000), Lieut. Col. Carlos Rom- 
ulo, of General MacArthur’s staff re- 
ported in Washington. 

@ It was revealed that U. S. Marines 
equipped for offensive action had land- 
ed at a South Pacific port. 

@ Commando-type troops of General 
MacArthur's command surprised the 
Japs at Salamaua, New Guinea, snuffed 
out 60 of the enemy before withdraw- 


ing. 
in 


Britain: Confidence 

Churchill. To a Commons angry over 
the turn of the tide in Egypt, Winston 
Churchill admitted that defeats there 


brought “a recession of our hopes and 


prospects . . . unequalled since the fall 
of France.” He said that to “blood, toil 
and tears” he had added “muddles and 
mismanagement.” Britain, he said, has 
lost “upwards of 50,000 men” in Libya 
and Egypt. But, squelching a canard, 
he declared he never interfered with his 
generals, as some had charged. He 
promised that reinforcements were ar- 
riving in Egypt. At the end of Churchill’s 
speech, a motion of “no confidence” in 
his government was voted down, 475 
to 25. 

Bombs. In another “more than 1,000”- 
plane raid, the R. A. F. blasted the great 
German port city of Bremen. Two 
smaller raids a few nights later were 
heaped on Bremen for good measure. 
Bremen is a center of U-boat con- 
struction. 





Egypt: Decisive Battle 

In Egypt last week was being fought 
the battle which may seal the fate of 
the Middle East. After taking Tobruk, 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel drove 
straight on across the Egyptian border. 
His plan was to give the British 8th 





Russian Tanks Stopped Germans at Kursk 


Army no rest. Gen. Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck’s plan (after he took command from 
Gen. Neil Ritchie) was to: retreat until 
he could reform and reinforce his men. 
The effectiveness of the American sup- 

system set up in North Africa by 
is Gen. Russell L. Maxwell would be 
tested in the battle. 

The British retreated over the hard- 
packed desert between the sea and the 
great Quattara Depression. Past Matruh 
end Fuka an dE] Daba they fell back. 
At El Alamein, where the strip between 
the sea and the Depression is only some 
40 miles wide, and just before this nat- 
ural botleneck ends, the British made 
their stand. 

A wild melee raged theré last week. 
Rommel smashed with full force at El 
Alamein. As he moved, the Imperials 
struck south on the Depression’s rim, 
along his weakened left flank, then 
swung north toward the sea. It looked 
like an all-or-nothing fight, although 
Churchill said “strong reinforcements” 
were on in Egypt. R. A. F. and 
American planes hammered at Rom- 


mel’s troops. He slugged the Imperials 
with superior tank strength. In this fin- 
ish fight, with much depending on strat- 
egy and who held the last reserves, the 





Acme 
Maxwell and Auchinleck Talk Strategy 
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PATHFINDER 
United Nations could only hold their 
breath and hope. 


ae 


Russia: First Down 


At Sevastopol, Hitler scored a first 
down in this year’s Russian campaig: 
After a month of intensive assaults th: 
Germans declared that they had cap- 
tured the Sevastopol fortress. They ad 
mitted that the Russians still held th. 
Khersones Peninsula area west of th: 
city. But Moscow, days after the Ger- 
mans announced capture of the port 
said Red army soldiers and Red fleci 
sailors were still fighting hand-to-hanc 
in the streets of Sevastopol. German 
losses in capturing this “meat-grinde: 
were so high that Hitler felt impelled to 
announce that casualties in Russia so 
far had been only 337,342 dead. 

Further north, up through the Ukraine 
and central Russia, new fronts wer 
opening almost every day as Hitler b« 
gan his big push. At Kharkov ani 
Kursk, Marshal Timoshenko’s heavy 
tanks had apparently slowed the Nazis. 
On the Kursk front, 300 miles below 
Moscow, the Russians claimed 7,000 
Germans were killed in a 48-hour period 
The Nazis began a new drive in be- 
tween Kursk and Kharkov. A big Ge: 
man army was building up on the ap 
proaches to Moscow. And it was con 
sidered significant that Finland’s Field 
Marshal Mannerheim returned to Hitle: 
the visit that had been paid him on his 
birthday. After one first down in Rus- 
sia, Germany was still far from the 


goal line. 


China: Bombers 


As the Japs squeezed to close the 
last few miles of the Hangchow-Nan- 
chang railroad, as Jap troop trains car- 
ried men through Northern Kiangsu 
Province, bound to open a new front in 
Central China, there was one small, en- 
couraging report from our ally. For the 
second time in two weeks, Chinese 
bombers: blasted Jap supply ships and 
dumps on the Yangtze River. The Chi- 
nese air force is minuscule, but it is 
growing wing feathers. The bombers. 
which all returned to their bases, were 
protected by American Volunteer 
Group flyers, which disbanded July 4 
in favor of regular U. S. Air Corps units. 
It was revealed that in seven months the 
“Flying Tigers” had destroyed 284 Jap 
planes at a cost of only 15 men killed 

eee 


ABOUT HAY FEVER 


If you will send us your name and ad- 
dress, we will tell you without charge how 
thousands of hay-fever victims have found 
relief from the discomfort of hay fever dur- 
ing the last few years. The Northern Prod- 
ucts Company, Box 37, Dept. A-1, Still- 
water, Minn.—Adv. 
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PRESENTING 








Dwight D. Eisenhower 


HEN the War Department recent- 

ly announced the creation of a 
“European Theater of |, Operations for 
United States Forces,” it defined a 
“Theater of Operations” as “an area 
where combat is in progress or will be.” 
To the man in the street this means 
“second front.” 
of our new European Theater has a 
symbolic name. It is Eisenhower. Its 
German equivalent means “Iron Beater.” 
If Maj. Gen. Dwight David Eisen- 
hower does lead our~American troops 
into Europe, it will be the first war he 
has had a chance to get at in person. 
Born in Tyler, Tex., 51 years ago, he 
was graduated from West Point in 1915 


If so, the commander | 


and sent to join the 19th Infantry at | 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. During World | 


War I the Army kept “Ike” Eisenhower 
over here. He taught at the Army Serv- 
ice Schools, organized the 65th Engin- 
eers and trained tank units. The Army 
liked his methods: at the war's end, 
only 28, he was a lieutenant colonel. 


After the war, between other tours | 


of duty, the Army polished him up in 


all the schools where it sends its smart- | 
est men: the Army Tank School, the | 


General Staff School, the War College 
and the Army Industrial College. He 
was the kind of man General MacArthur 
liked, and served in his office when 
MacArthur was Chief of Staff. In 1935 
he sailed to Manila with MacArthur as 
Assistant Military Adviser to the Philip- 
pines, staying until 1940. Some of Eisen- 
hower’s groundwork was evidenced in 
the magnificent defense of those islands. 

Back in the States, Eisenhower was 
named Chief of Staff for Lt. Gen. Wal- 
ter Kreuger’s 3rd Army. His strategy in 
the war games gave Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Marshall the same opinion of him 
that MacArthur had. Early in 1942 
Eisenhower was assigned as Chief of 
the War Plans Division, then as Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff in Charge of Opera- 
tions. 


Ruddy, pugnacious, the 5-feet-10, 
175-pound general is recognized as an 
ace strategist familiar with all modern 
combat arms. An infantry officer, a tank 
specialist from "way back, a supply ex- 
pert, General Eisenhower long ago was 
interested enough in air power to win a 
pilot’s license and to pilot his own plane. 
In Washington he avoided “society,” 
studied and worked hard. In 1915 he 
married a Texas girl. Today Mrs. Eisen- 
hower works in several Washington 
service men’s canteens, waiting table 
and washing dishes for boys who are 
unaware of her husband’s rank. The 
Eisenhowers have one son, John, who 
is a “plebe” at West Point. 
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F°UN 


in large cheerful doses 


A MIRTH-PROVOKING VOLUME OF 1000 PAGES 


Hilarious 
Humor 





Infectious 
Wit 
A YEAR’S SUPPLY 


OF LAUGHS AND 
SMILES 


Contains Rural jokes; Negro jokes; Western jokes; American, English, Irish, Scotch, 
Jewish and other national jokes. Also jokes about Lawyers, Politicians, Doctors, 
Preachers, College Professors, Salesmen and etc. Jokes about Love and Courtship, 
Married Life, Broadway and Hollywood. 

Circus and Vaudeville gags, Wise-cracks, Tall Stories, Fish Stories, jokes about 
various sports and hundreds of other subjects. Humorous stories of Famous Men and 
Women, Lincoln stories, Humorous errors in the Press, Funny Signs and Ads, Looney 
Laws, Puns and Conundrums, Boners and Howlers, Toasts for all occasions, Comic 
and Nonsense Verse, Parodies, Limericks, Epitaphs, etc. 

Everyone can use and enjoy this encyclopedia of wit, humor, fun and entertainment. 
It is invaluable for speakers, lawyers, ministers, club women, salesmen, students and 


all who meet with or speak before the public. 
The greatest collection ever made. Fully indexed for instant use. 
A real $10.00 value postpaid for only 4 s 
A TREASURY OF MODERN HUMOR—600 pages—including 2 full length novels. 
Humor of the rib-tickling variety, from broad burlesque to razor-edged satire.. Every 


page is as fresh as the day it was written. It is a veritable treasury from which you can 
draw as often as the mood strikes you. Armed with a TREASURY OF MODERN 


HUMOR you will be able to drive off every surprise attack of the blues, $1 69 





dejection, ennui, and every variety of jitters. Order your copy Samed 
Mailed postpaid for only 


ws see HK Be BE Ee SS ee a 
Laughter Library PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
Sitadaston Své. © 
No. 4C — LAUGHTER LI- Please send me the ‘books I have checked below: 
BRARY, 1,000 really funny (] 10,000 Jokes, Toasts and Stories $1.98 
stories all in one volume of [] A Treasury of Modern Humor $1.69 
288 pages, 90,000 words. Se- Cj) Laughter Library $1.49 


[] | enclose $ ........ send postpaid. 


lected anecdotes, classified for 7) Goad GO. O. F wil een poste 


easy references. A mirth pro- 
voking story for every occasion. 


Former price $3.00. $1 A 


Now only 


Address ... 
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JACKSON TRADITION— 


Tennessee Fights Hard; Intent on Victory 


By TOM STEWART 
U.S. Senator from Tennessee 


Sired in the earliest years of our con- 
tinent’s discovery, battleground of three 
wars, father of three presidents of the 
United States, Tennessee stands today 
in the forefront of national effort, dedi- 
cated to the preservation of our de- 
mocra Rich im natural resources of 
minerals, with abundant water power to 
furnish electrical energy, Tennessee 
matches her natural 
stores with a pa- 
triotic and vibrant 
citizenry. 

The spirit of 
Isaac Ehelby, and 
John Sevier, of An- 
drew Jackson and 
William Blount and 
Sam Houston still 
lives. While I do 
not have the figures 
at hand, I am con- 
fident that the towns and villages of 
Tennessee will show a larger percentage 
of volunteers in the Army and Navy in 
proportion to population than the towns 
and villages of any other state. We are 
called “The Volunteer State” and that 
goes for the preserit as well as the past. 

Varied in its resources, rich in its soil 
and in its waters, Tennessee today is 
contributing in generous measure to the 
war effort. Alcoa to us is more than a 
trade name, it is the source of most of 
the aluminum for our vast plane output 
and our limits are not yet reached. We 
have chemicals and metals which will 





Senator Stewart 





. 


contribute mightily to the objective that 
we have here, in common with all other 
loyal Americans—that of winning the 
war. 





Jackson Gets Advice 


When Andrew Jackson was a strug- 
gling Tennessee lawyer, in 1795, he was 
about to announce his candidacy for 
eee when a friend of his, Mark 
Mitchell, wrote him a few words of ad- 
vice on how to get elected: wear over- 
alls, a big coat to increase the stature, 
and speak loud. The publisher of 
PATHFINDER has the original of this 
letter and it is here printed for the 
first time: 


Holston, Octr. 12th, 1795. 

Dear Sir: 

Your Sise is a ganst you. I never knew 
a man of a Hundred and forty in Congress. 
if you would 
get a pre of 
cloth Over hols, 
and ware your 
big coat you 
might pass. you 
have a_ loud 
speach. I dont 
know how the 
Districts may be 
Divided if this 
county is taken 
in with Com- 
berland I can do 
something and 
will do all I 
ean for you if 
you Offer and I 
hop you will—how the matter stands be- 
twixt us I will be Damd if I know when I 
see you we can settle with Out fighting. 





Pres. Andrew Jackson 





—In a Nutshell — 


Tennessee, nicknamed The Volunteer 
State, ranks 34th in the nation by area, 15th 
by population. Her 42,022 square miles are 
home to 2,915,841 residents. There are 12 
cities with a census larger than 10,000 in- 
cluding Nashville, the capital, which has 
167,402. Largest city is Memphis, which 
has 292,942. The counties number 95 and 
have a total assessed 
property value of one 
and one-half billion 
dollars. 

Tennessee’s motto 
is Agriculture and 
Commerce. The Iris 
is her flower, the 
Mockingbird her 
chosen songster, And 
speaking of song, 
Tennessee has her 
own; it is My Homeland, Tennessee. 

The state’s leading crop is corn, follow- 
ed by wheat, oats, hay, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, peas, peanuts and cotton. For- 
ests cover some 30,000 square miles and 
yield half a billion feet of lumber. The 
state’s mineral output consists chiefly of 
coal, followed by iron ore, copper, zinc, 





Tennessee 


gold, silver, clay products, phosphate rock, 
sandstone, marble and limestone. 

Prentice Cooper is Tennessee’s Governor, 
assisted by a bicameral legislature of 33 
senators and 99 representatives, with Blan 
R. Maxwell President of the Senate and 
John E. O'Dell, Jr., Speaker of the House. 
The Volunteer State is represented in Con- 





Rep. Cooper 


gress by Senators Kenneth McKellar and 
Tom Stewart and Representatives B. Car- 
roll Reece, John Jennings, Jr., Estes Kef- 
auver, Albert Gore, J. Percy Priest, Wirt 
Courtney, Herron Pearson, Jere Cooper, 
and Clifford Davis. 


Roll Call of the States 


SE EN 





a ae 


PATHFINDER 
My boys gros fineley. Mrs. Mitchell goin; 
me in comps. to you. tell Mrs. Jackso:, 
howday bleave me to be your friend. 
Andrew Jackson, Esqur. Mark Mitchel! 

Jackson ran, and was elected. Late: 
he ran for the Senate and following his 
victorious career as a soldier, was elec! 
ed to the Presidency, first in 182% 
and then in 1832. 


a 


Tennessee Firsts— 

% William Bean’s cabin, built o: 
the Watauga River in 1769, marked 
Tennessee's first permanent settlement 


%& Miniature golf got its start in 
Tennessee, when Garnet Carter built 
the first midget course near Chattanoog: 
in 1929. 


% The Medical and Surgical Observ- 
er, published at Jackson, Tenn., in De 
cember of 1892, is said to have been 
the first Negro medical journal. 


% In 1779 Captain James Robertson 
and a party from Watauga, crossed the 
Cumberland Mountains, pitched their 
tents near French Lick, and planted a 
field of corn on the site of Nashville. 


% Andrew Johnson, elected to the 
United States Senate from Tennessee in 
1875, was the first U. S. President to 
become a Senator. 


¥%& The first woman baseball pitcher 
to be engaged by an organized team was 
given a contract by the Chattanooga 
Baseball Club of the Southern Associa- 
tion in 1931. She is Verne Mitchell, 
nicknamed “Jackie.” 


i 


Did You Know That— 


%& From 1774 to 1788 part of Ten- 
nessee was Called the State of Franklin. 


¥%& The state was named after “Ten- 
nese,” Indian name for the chief town 
of the Cherokees, located on the Little 
Tennessee River. 


% Tennessee is said to have “at least 
three of the nation’s outstanding won- 
ders.” These are Reelfoot Lake, reser- 
voir basin of the Mississippi formed by 
an earthquake in 1811; Lookout Moun- 
tain, a great rock-faced promontory. 
carved by currents of the Tennessee, 
overlooking Moccasin Bend at Chatta- 
nooga; and the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park, which Tennessee shares 
with North Carolina. 


% During the War Between the 
States, Tennessee furnished about 115,- 
000 soldiers to the Confederacy, 31,092 
to the Union. Following the war, Ten- 
nessee was the first state to be readmit- 
ted to the Union. 


¥%& Do you know that Tennessee has 
given the United States three presidents? 
They are Andrew Johnson, Andrew 
Jackson, and James K. Polk. 


Tennessee 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 








Trench Mouth 


Vincent’s infection, better known as 
trench mouth, is a disease which has 
laid soldiers low since the dawn of his- 
tory, researches indicate. Xenophon, 

writing of his retreat from Persia in 401 
B. C. says his soldiers were stricken 
with sore mouths and bad breath. 
reach mouth was prevalent in the 
Crimean War. In World War I Amer- 
ican troops suffered 6,189 recorded 
cases, the Army losing 92,690 man-days. 

it has generally been assumed that 
trench mouth is highly communicable. 
But it has not been proved that con- 
tagion is the major cause of its spread, 
says Dr. Theodor Rosebury, assistant 
professor of bacteriology at Columbia 
University. Instead he believes that nu- 
tritional deficiency, especially of Vita- 
min C, and other environmental factors 
re primarily responsible for its exist- 
ence. Dr. Rosebury points out that 
trench mouth is a fuso-sphirochetal in- 
fection, caused when microorganisms 
which normally are confined harmlessly 
to the surfaces of mucous membranes 

vade damaged tissues. Simple gingi- 
itis and pyorrhea are somewhat sim- 
ilar, he says, and as a group these are 
non-communicable diseases. The pres- 
ent war should offer tests of the com- 
municability of trench mouth, a disease 
which occasionally sends the civilian to 
his dentist. 





Earth’s Water 


The earth is on its “second wind” of 

ater. So reported Dr. Rupert Wildt, 
of Princeton Observatory, at a spectro- 
scopists’ conference at the University of 
Chieago. The earth’s original supply of 

ater was probably released as steam 
when the world was formed. The sec- 
ond batch of water, he said, was prob- 
ably released from the molten mass of 
the earth as it cooled. 

The heat of the earth immediately 
after the formation of its solid crust, 
says Dr. Wildt, turned its surface water 
into steam at a pressure 300 times that 
of the present atmosphere, or two and 
one-quarter tons per square inch. At 
this pressure, he thinks, the water was 
broken down into hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, the hydrogen escaping into space 
while the heavier oxygen remained in 
our atmosphere. Some of the oxygen 
would be absorbed into the earth by 
oxidation. 

On Venus, Dr. Wildt says, the water 
appears to have been retained in the 
rocks or “hydrated minerals,” since on 
that planet the pressure was not great 
enough to break up the water mole- 
cules. Mars was unable to create 





enough steam pressure to create appre- 
ciable quantities of oxygen, nor enough 
gravity to retain the steam that was 


Science Facts 


A FACTORY being built in 
Michigan is expected to pro- 
cess milkweed floss to substitute for 
kapok in life jackets and the lining 
of flying suits. A life jacket with - 


three pounds of floss is said to be 
six times as buoyant as cork, and 
able to keep a man floating 100 


hours ..+@ The human eye is one 
of the most adaptable instruments 
known, adjusting to a range of 
brightness of from over 50 million 
to one. It extends from intense 
sunlight of 10,000 foot-candles to 
starlight of two-ten thousandths of 
one foot-candle ... @ An intoxicat- 
ed person is more susceptible to frost- 
bite than others, studies at Washing- 
ton’s Gallinger Hospital indicate. 


created. The reddish color of Mars in- 
dicates that it once had some oxygen, 
but what is left is “rusted” into the 
rock, so that now there is no detectable 
amount of oxygen on the planet. 


TT RAT 


HAPPY SCIENCE FACT: A War 
Bond is bad medicine for a German or 


a Jap. Buy one today. 






SPECIAL CLUB NO. 400 

Readers Digest es ff 

PATHFINDER .... 52 Issues $3.30 
VALUE $4.00—YOU SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO. 402 
Mother’s Home Life .. 1 Yr. ONLY 
Household Magazine .. 1 Yr. 
Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife ..... 4 Ve. 
-. 5&2 Issues 


PATHFINDER .. $ 1.30 


VALUE $2.00—YOU SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO. 421 
RFRA ah 4 Ye. ONLY 
Screenland ....... » & We 
Household Magazine .. 1 Yr. 
Mother’s Home Life .. 1 Yr. 2 00 
Farm Journal and . 

Farmer’s Wife ..... 14 Yr. 
PATHFINDER .:.. 652 Issues 


VALUE $4.00—YOU SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO. 410 


Silver Screen ....... 41 Yr. 
Household Magazine .. 1 Yr. 





ONLY 


Hye en nbd oe ae A 
PATHF' ae 52 Issues $1.60 
TaD = $8.66_-You SAVE $1.40 
CLUB NO. 449 
Science & Discovery .. 1 Yr. ONLY 
Hunting & Fiehir me aa san. 
u ¥ 
9, Parmer’... « diege 41 Yr. $2.00 
PATHFINDER . 62 Issues 
VALUE $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
MAIL YOUR 
ORDER TO 








ICTORY BARGAINS 


New Low Summer Prices On 


LEADING MAGAZINES 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


BELINED AND TIGHTENED AT 
NEWLY IMPROVED anne 
builds up 


RELINER, a plastic, 
(refits) loose upper & i lower den- 
tures. s them fit as 
a should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates and makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 oo to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. D. 
CO., Dept. 22-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CASH QUIKKLy 
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THE NEW WAY TO 
EAT AND GROW SLIM 


HERE’S THE SECRET OF 
ACHIEVING A SLENDER FIG- 
URE WITHOUT STARVING 
OR LABORIOUS EXERCISES, 
VITAMIN CHARTS & MENUS. 


A 10-DAY MIRACLE DIET 


Lose 10 Ibs. in 10 Days. The fatter you 
are the more you can expect to lose on this 
low-calorie diet. 

ALSO THIS BOOK can reduce your weight 
and KEEP you slim—make sure you get 
enough Vitamins—improve your personal ap- 
pearance—Banish that tired feeling and step 
up your Charm quotient. 

Send 25c in coin or stamps to 

PATHFINDER READER SERVICE 
Pathfinder Bidg. Washington, D. C. 











CLUB NO. 414 





Science & Discovery .. 1 Yr. ONLY 
Farm Journal and 
a camere | id ae : ag 

merican Poultr ni. r. 
Household Magazine , & we $1.60 
PATHFINDER .... 52 Issues 

VALUE $3.00—YOU SAVE $1.40 
CLUB NO. 436 

Hunting & Fishing .. 6 Mos. ONLY 
Household Magazine .. 1 Yr. $1 30 
PATHFINDER .... 52 issues . 


VALUE $2.00—-YOU SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO. 448 
Modern Screen ace a ta ONLY 
Modern Romances .... 1 Yr. 
Frother's Home Life .. 1 Yr. 
Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife .. a Te 
52 issues 


$1.75 


VALUE $3.50—YOU SAVE $1.75 
CLUB NO. 415 






Screenland ~......... 41 Yr ONLY 
yar sist Becca ce sees : ure 

pper’s Farmer ..... r 
PATHFINDER .... 652 Issues $1 25 


VALUE $3.50—YOU SAVE $1.76 
CLUB NO. 444 





Flower Grower ...... : wee ONLY 
Hunting & Fishing .... 

or r’s Farmer ...... ; ve 2. 75 
P FINDER .... 52 Issues 


VALUE $4.50—YOU SAVE $1.76 
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EDITORIAL 





Hunting Rubber 


. OP cco a of the two-weeks’ inten- 


sive drive to collect scrap rubber 


were disappointing. Only 219,000 tons . 


were offered where it was hoped to re- 
ceive a million or more. Like the reviv- 
alist whose first call has failed to elicit 
an adequate response, the President 
has repeated his exhortation and ex- 
tended the time for 10 days. 

Just how much rubber scrap was in 
the country was the uncertain factor in 
the long series of White House confer- 
ences on the rubber and gasoline policy. 
If as much scrap rubber could be col- 
lected as some experts thought possible, 
there would be no need to ration gas to 
save tires. There would be no need, 
either, to fear requisition of privately 
owned autos and tires. The people 
were given a chance, by producing 
scrap rubber, to save themselves from 
these restrictions and deprivations. The 
charge of hoarding has been made. 
Some wrongly suspect the junk man, 
who collects all sorts of scrap, from 
metal to rubber, of profiteering. The 
fact is that he is getting more work 
than profit. 

The people who are holding out old 
rubber now are hurting themselves, and 
helping nobody. The salvage drive is 
for the people’s benefit; it is to decide 
whether they can still drive cars or give 
them up. The next few days will tell. 


q 


Flying Oldsters 
ANY a man has received a little 
M shock, mixed with amusement, 
upon overhearing himself referred to 
by a ‘teen-aged group as “an old man 
over 30.” He reflects that the view- 
point is relative. 

But when these men in their 30's 
sought a chance to fly a fighting plane 
for Uncle Sam they probably got a 
shock without amusement upon being 
informed that they were too old to take 
up that sort of thing. Air fighting has 
been practically monopolized by youths 
in their early 20’s—youths who are quick 
on the trigger, tireless and adventurous. 

But the “old” fellows in their 30's 
are being given a chance after all. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is pre- 
paring now to train about 180,000 stu- 
dent pilots in its 650 flying schools, 
and they are admitting candidates up to 
37 years of age. These men will not be 





Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


One Scrap We Can All Get Into 


fighters, but will be able to help carry 
on the fight. Some will become flight 
instructors; others ferry pilots, glider 
pilots, service and liaison pilots and air- 
line co-pilots. Training may last from 
eight to 48 weeks, depending on candi- 
date’s experience. Eligibles must be be- 
tween 18 and 37 and must stand a 
physical examination—but not so severe 
as for fighting pilots. It’s a chance for 
the “old boys.” 


q 

Scientists have reweighed the moon 
and found it 2,000,000,000,000,000,000 
tons heavier than it had been calculated 
to be in the past. Such discrepancies 
as that ought to be reported to the Bu- 
reau of Standards’ division of Weights 
and Measures. 


q 


A girl pilot in Michigan became un- 
conscious while alone in her airplane 
and flew around in circles for an hour 
before regaining consciousness. There 
seems to be something in that argument 
that flying is safer than auto driving 
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READERS WRITE 








Denmark 


Why is Denmark not considered one of 
the United Nations the same as Holland. 
Norway or Belgium? I notice by a poster 
in which the — of the United Nations 
are shown in color Denmark is not includ- 
ed. This poster seems to be approved or 
is put out by the Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures. 

John Henry Eik 
Sioux City, lowa. 

[Denmark is not one of the United Nations because 
1) It made no resistance to German aggression; 2 
its responsible government has remained in Denmark 
and cooperates, willingly or unwillingly, with the 
Reich; 3) Denmark has not affixed or sought to 
affix its signature to the United Nations’ compact. 
—Ed.] 





Work, Hope and Pray 


I just can’t appreciate some of the let- 
ters written in defense of the writers’ greed, 
particularly as these same people usually 
blame us farmers for what we do and 
don’t do. 

So far this year we have put more mone} 
than we could afford into hired labor and 
seed, besides the many long hours we, our- 
selves, have put in. The few early beans 
that we managed to save from frost, cut- 
worms, groundhogs, insects and drought 
sold for a very low price—those that sold 
at all . . . But we have raised most of our 
food; bright poppies, larkspur and holly- 
hocks have rioted all over the place with 
their cheerful beauty; and we have not 
been bombed, starved, beaten, homeless 
or mistreated. We are saving, salvaging 
and putting all we can into War Stamps 
to help our country and us. We are grate- 
ful for being free Americans. We had bet- 
ter all stop grumbling and work cheerfully 
and pray and be thankful. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Inez Kerr 


From Dr. Poling 
I have particularly enjoyed PATHFIND- 
ER in the last few months. Thank you. 
Daniel A. Poling 
The Baptist Temple 
Philadelphia 


Abstainer’s Mathematics 

“We are now spending solely for war 
purposes about $100,000,000 every day in 
the week. But before this year is over 
that almost unbelievable rate of expendi- 
ture will be doubled. But the spending 
of these vast sums presents a grave dange1 
of disaster to our national economy.”—The 
President’s broadcast of Apr. 28. 

In view of the “grave danger of dis- 
aster,” Stop, Look, Listen! Earl Roberts 
said, “13,000 abstainers are equal to 15,000 
non-abstainers.” Then 2,600,000 abstain- 
ers are equal to 3,000,000 non-abstainers— 
400,000 fewer men to equip, transport and 
provision. And we are told that 18 men 
are required to equip and maintain one 
fighting man. 400,000 times 18 equals 
7,200,000 fewer workers required with ab- 
stinence. Why not exercise economy in- 
stead of bragging about the tremendous 
sums we are spending .. . It is criminal 
folly to waste the people’s money while 
neglecting to pass the bill,-S 860, “To 
provide for the common defense in relation 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors to members 
of the land and naval forces of the Unit- 
ed States and to provide for the suppression 
of vice in the vicinity of military camps and 
naval establishments.” 

H. H,. Culver 


San Diego, Calif. 
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Ready, Aim, Fire! 

There is Mrs. Ruby Barnett, a grand- 
mother twice over, who used to shut 
her eyes when she fired the machine 
guns, And Mrs. Myrtle Davis, 39, with 
a son in the Air Force and her husband 
in ordnance work. She fills shells. Helen 
Lindamood is only 19 but 
she can take her place with 
the best “rootin’, shootin’ 
son-of-a-gun” in shooting a 
rile from her hip. While 
that is extra-curricular, it 
just shows what the more 
than 1,000 women employ- 
ed at the Army Ordnance 
Proving Grounds at Aber- 
deen, Maryland, are cap- 
able of. 

In war industry in gen- 
eral about 50 per cent of 
the women are there for 
patriotic reasons, Because 
of the nature of the work 
at the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds where the Army 
tests its weapons, the per- 
centage is no doubt consid- 
erably higher. Since March 
of this year when the man 
shortage became acute 
women of all ages have been hired at 
the center. Some are in their late 
teens, many are. in their forties and 
fifties; a few have had engineering 
courses, many have a natural mechani- 
cal flair; some are college graduates, as 
in the ballistics laboratory where expert 
mathematicians calculate the course of 
bullet fire. These women have replac- 
ed men both in technical positions and 
on the firing range. They drive heavy 
Army trucks on the grounds, they fill 
shells and prime them and even oper- 
ate man-size cranes assembling the big 
guns. 

Granted Civil Service status without 
an examination they are subjected to a 
preliminary training course. Only Six 
have been eliminated after hiring, and 
then not because of jitters in this dang- 
erous work, but because they lacked the 
necessary interest in it. On the other 
hand, a picked few of the women are 
about to become foremen. Most of 
those hired come from within 30 to 40 
miles of Aberdeen (they do not live on 
the grounds). 

It is on the firing range proper that 
the sight of the women arouses momen- 
tary amazement. But only momentary. 


( Title Copyrighted ) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 








After watching them go through their 
paces any doubting Thomas finds him- 
self commending them for equalling the 
performance of men. Inclined to be 
just a bit jumpy in the firing areas the 
first days the women are soon firing big 
railroad guns without flinching and we 
have yet to hear of any of them “freez- 


ome 


Official Army Photo from Acme 


W omen Man the Big Guns at Aberdeen Proving Grounds 


ing” at their post. They seem not to 
have nerves after a time. Light and 
medium caliber guns are their forte. 
Four of them are now experts at a new 
firing apparatus. While there are as 
yet no women testing tank guns it is 
more than probable that they will take 
that in their stride as production of 
tanks increases. ‘The tanks are rolled 
into the grounds on railroad cars and 
are fired from the cars. _ 

All employees are warned not to talk 
about their work; as yet these warnings 
have been a matter of form—no woman 
has shown any inclination to divulge in- 
formation about the secret weapons 
with which she works. (Show that to 
your men.) Anti-aircraft gun crews are 
composed of six women organized in 
the Army manner under military disci- 
pline. The one in charge blasts twice 
on a whistle in warning, then gives the 
order to fire. Another crew member 
passes up ammunition; still another 
keeps a record of the firing action for 
the ordnance chiefs. At the central 
velocity measuring station, also manned 
by women, projectiles are fired through 
ground hoops, velocity checked as the 
projectile goes through the hoop, flash- 








ed back to the central velocity station 
and recorded. 

Besides firing the guns the women 
are thoroughly grounded in knowledge 
of their construction and repair. Oil- 
ing the various parts and cleaning the 
bores are routine while taking apart 
and reassembling carriages of medium 
caliber cannon is mere 
child’s play. Director of 
the Proving Grounds Wil- 
liam B. Hardigg is more 
than pleased with his wom- 
en. He says it is amazing 
what excellent mechanics 
they are and with what 
speed they adapt themselves 
to surroundings so far out 
of a woman’s realm normal- 
ly. His highest praise for 
them is that they do the 
most complicated tasks not 
only well, but cheerfully. 

RA 


Queen of Pies 


Of all pies, we think 
there is none to surpass a 
strawberry creation for rich- 
ness and pure delight. It is 
a delicacy fit to grace any 
table. 

Ingredients: Two quarts strawberries; 
one cup sugar; one and one-half table- 
spoons cornstarch; one baked pastry 
shell; one cup heavy, whipped cream. 

Directions: Put half of the washed 
and hulled berries into a saucepan, 
crush only slightly and cook until soft, 
about ten minutes. Add combined su- 
gar and cornstarch and cook over low 
heat until thick. Stir constantly. Then 
let simmer about five minutes until it 
becomes clear. Let cool. Spread remain- 
ing berries in pastry shell and cover 
with cooled mixture. Chill and top 
with whipped cream before serving. 
Yields an eight-inch pie. 
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Cabbage and Apples 


It isn’t often that a combination like 
this appears on American tables, but it 
generally makes friends wherever it 
goes. Besides, it can be served from the 
baking dish. 

Ingredients: Two quarts shredded 
cabbage; one quart tart sliced apples; 
one tablespoon sugar; two tables 
salt; two tablespoons fat; one cup betel 
crumbs. 


Directions: Grease a baking dish and 
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make a layer of cabbage and then of ap- 
ples. Sprinkle with sugar, salt and dot 
with fat. Repeat until all ingredients 
are used, On the top layer sprinkle the 
crumbs. Cover and bake until the ap- 
ples and cabbage are tender. Remove 
the cover for the crumbs to brown. 
Serve from the dish. 


EEE 


Leafy Eggs 

For one of those colorful, special oc- 
casion dishes we suggest that you try 
these baked eggs dressed in green. 

Directions: Line small buttered cus- 
tard cups with minced parsley. Into 
each cup break an egg and sprinkle it 
with salt and pepper. Place the cups 
in a pan of hot water and bake for 20 
minutes at 325 degrees F. Empty each 
mold on a small round of buttered toast 
and serve with either tomato or cheese 
sauce. 





Cheese Goulash 


This is a good luncheon dish be- 
cause its tempting flavor will make the 
children want to take time off from play 
to eat. 

Ingredients: Three-fourths cup chop- 
ped onion; three-fourths cup chopped 
green pepper; three tablespoons but- 

















Fashion 





Designed 


9059—The girl engaged in war industry .. . 
ette—both need this smart and practical overall style. See 
the ‘“‘shortie’’ version! Sizes 12 
3 yards 35 inch fabric; 


4791—-Ideal for the office—tailored with a novel collar on 
a rounded yoke. 
3% yards 35 inch fabric. 


Price of each pattern is 16c (in coins), The Summer 
Book is 10 cents. Address the PATHFINDER 
i Department, 243 West 17th Street, New York, 


ter; one and one-half tablespoons flour; 





PATHFINDER 
Directions: Cook the onion and green 


three-fourths cup canned condensed to- _ pepper in the butter until tender. Blend 


Hunting Mr. Hunt 
O UT in Hollywood where a wom- 


an’s silhouette is her chief worry 
there is a man who is in great de- 
mand for more than purely roman- 
tic reasons. He is Terry Hunt and 
the fact that he has taken bumps off 
many of your favorite stars is no 
secret. But it is news, if not a 
secret, when he is called upon to 
add a few curves here and there. 
One young, starlet gained four 


pounds in short order under his 
= with five more promised in 


ess than two weeks. For any and 
all who would like to do more jus- 
tice to their play suits and bathing 
suits here is Hunt’s recipe for put- 
ting pounds on where they will do 
the most good. Two glasses daily 
(not every other day, mind you) of 
lemon and orange juice mixed with 
raw egg yolk and honey for energy; 
a glass of vegetable juice one-half 
hour before each meal, and a range 
of wholesome well-balanced foods at 
every meal. And don’t neglect the 
exercise. Plenty of it, but not too 
strenuous or fast. 


mato soup; three-fourths cup milk; one- 
half teaspoon salt; three cups shredded 
American cheese; hot crisp toast. 


\\ 
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the farmer- 


Size 16, overalls, 


blouse, 2 yards, 





Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 

























in the flour, then add the soup and milk. 
Cook until thickened, stirring constant- 
ly. Add the salt and cheese; stir well 
until blended. Serve on hot crisp 
toast. 


a 


Household Hints 


q Jellied vegetable and fruit dishes 
which may be prepared before the sun 
goes into high noon are a boon to the 
hdéusewife on hot summer days. 


q Platter meals are made more de 
lightful by a contrast of colors, shapes, 
flavors, textures. 


@ Foods should be cooked in cov- 
ered utensils and stirred as little as 


possible. 


q It is easy to substitute honey fo: 
sugar in many recipes, as honey has 
practically the same sweetening powe: 
as sugar, measure for measure. 


q A smart cook puts vegetables on 
the table with a fresh garden look and 
taste. She wouldn’t think of over-cook- 
ing them or pouring the juice (pot liquor) 
down the drain. 


@ Honey on cottage cheese, a dish 
centuries old, is being revived today. 





4100—A_ lovely week-ender—this cool dress 
with ric-rac trim. Note the apron-effect! 
Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 33, yards 35 inch 
fabric. 


4118—“Front line” news in this slim ma 
tron’s frock with full skirt panel and low V 
neckline. Sizes 34 to 46. Size 36, 37% yards 
39 inch fabric. 


4094—-Neat and pleasant—thi 
front-buttoner in gay cotton 
Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 3°, 
yards 35 inch fabric. 


9979—Make her a flower- 
print dress with cap-sleeves or 
a candy-stripe with contrast 
and puff-sleeves. Sizes 2 to 10 
Size 6, view A, 1% yards 35 
inch fabric and 34 yard con- 
trast; view B, 2 yards. 
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sp Japanese in Arkansas 


Ten thousand Japanese evacuees 
from the restricted district of California 
ue to be settled on 10,000 acres of 
rich delta land in Desha County, Ark., 
just south of where the Arkansas River 

in flows into the Mississippi. They will 
le first be set to clearing the area of sec- 
ond growth timber, which will yield 
cross ties, staves, heading blocks and 
lumber, and later they will grow such 
crops as cotton, oats, soybeans, alfalfa, 
corn and vegetables—first for their own 
use, and then for national needs. 


—Needle Designs_— 
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7295—Daintiness for your home in this filet crochet 
chair set that’s inexpensive in fine cotton. Number 
contains full details. 

318—Embroidery on your frocks is the smart trend 
this season! Do these sprays in gay colors. Number 
contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each (plus one 
cent to cover cost of Complete instruc- 


tions are included in each cehterm. Address all 
lecraft 82 


orders to Need Editor, PATHFINDER, 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 











This is a of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority, which has already set- 
tled more than 20,000 Japs in Eastern 
California, Arizona, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming, and has many more at assembly 
centers. The Arkansas project will be 
the seventh site for relocation of the 
Japanese. It will be a military area un- 
der military protection; the Japs are to 


Random Statistics 
PPROXIMATELY 60 per cent of 


all white bread consumed in 
the United States is now “enriched” 
with added vitamins and other ele- 
ments ... @ Searchlights of 800,- 
000,000 candlepower are now being 
turned out for anti-aircraft crews. It 
would be possible to read a news- 
paper by their light as much as 12 
miles away ... @ In March, bus 
lines+carried more than 23 million 


passengers between cities, while rail- 


roads carried 21 million. For the 
first time in history inter-city bus 
traffic had outstripped railroad pas- 
senger traffic . @ The United 
States is now turning out about 
1,000,000 carats of synthetic jewels 
per month, with more to come. The 
stones go into battleships and bomb- 
ers, where they serve the same pur- 
pose as the jewels in your watch, and 
into industrial processes. 


live and work there during the war, but 
will acquire no rights or interest in the 
land. 

When the Japs are moved in, those 
over 16 years of age will be given the 
opportunity to enlist in War Relocation 
Work Corps. While basic housing will 
be provided by the Army, these Work 
Corps will aid in building their own 
community and developing the area. 
They will construct their own schools, 
meeting halls and hospitals, though the 
Government will cooperate with the 
State Department of Education in main- 
taining the schools. Many of the evac- 
uees are experienced truck farmers. 





Farm Briefs 


q The Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration has arrarfged to reduce the 
1943 premiums of “good risk” farmers 
who have carried insurance for a num- 
ber of years with few or no losses. 


q At its Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory the Agriculture Department 
has developed rubber-like material 
from soybean and corn oils. 


@ Indicated peach production as of 
June 1 was 67,400,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 74,200,000 in 1941. 


@ The age deadline for profitable 
apple trees in general, is set by the Agri- 
culture Department at about 40 years. 
In northern states, where development 
is slower, the age may be 50. 
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9,000 TESTED RECIPES 


FOR PRACTICAL ECONOMICAL MEALS 


DESIGNED TO HELP THE THRIFTY WOMAN 
KEEP WITHIN HER BUDGET AND SERVE 
DELICIOUS APPETIZING MEALS DURING 
THIS NATIONAL EMERGENCY 











Colorful, Wash- 
able Jacket 
and Bind- 
ing 









Here is the Answer to— 


The Rising Cost of Living 


"T nume-invexep like a diction- 
ary—ready for instant use! 5,000 test- 
ed and approved recipes and helpful 
hints. Profusely illustrated with 230 
photographs and drawings (many in 
full color) that make clear the steps 
in cooking and serving. 


MAIL COUPON 


Without Money 


Send for your copy of 
THE AMERICAN WOM- 
AN’S COOK BOOK to- 


day! Let it begin to 
prove at once how 
much time, effort and 


money it can save you! 
Simply fill in the cou- 
on below and mail it 
OW! Send no money. 
On delivery pay post- 
man amount due, plus 
a few cents postage. 
Then—if you are not 
satisfied that it is the 
most helpful, practical, 
easy-to-use cook book 
you ever saw — re- 
turn it within five 
oars and your money 
will be refunded. For- 
merly sold in another 
edition for $10.00. 


A Few of the Many 
Features of this 
Great Ceok Book 

HEALTH facts, —— 


menus, caloric 
bles, vitamins ex- 


plained. 
DIETS—for gaining 


or losing weight. 
COMPLETE table and 


to Affierican use. 


FLOOR plans for ous- 
gestions for kitch- 
ens with more safe- 
ty and efficiency. 

AND many more fea- 

that make 


published. 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Dougias Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please sénd me.......... 
ICAN WOMAN’S COOK BOOK at 


of ONLY $2.39 per copy. 


copies of THE AMER- 


the special 


It is understood 


t, 
if I wish, I may roy Ly book within five days 


and receive my money 


Name. 


{ Check here if enclosi 
e. Same money bac 
course. 


amount due. We 
guarantee applies, 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sel or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
19 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 













AGENTS WANTED 





WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 beautiful 
assorted name imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c. Free samples. Cheerful Card Co., 
7 White Plains, N. Y. ae 
SELL MARVEL REFERENCE CALENDARS. Covers 
214 years. Your copy, etc. 35c. F. Garvey, Box 
62, Newport, Ky. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


YOU CAN HAVE A GENUINE OIL PAINTING made 

and framed from your favorite snapshot, your home 
or other scene, for only 10 cents per square inch of 
picture. Just mail print and state size wanted. Pay 
when you see the picture. Brehaut, Kittery Point, 








DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impression 
material andillustrated qotaieg, righton-Thomas Den- 
tal Laboratory, Dept. 1288, 6217 S. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago. 





LITHOGRAPHS 


48 VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, _ Large panoramic 

views of important buildings in the world‘s greatest 
Capital. Make nice souvenir, birthday or party gifts. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin or 5 copies 
for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas Street, 
N. E., Washington, D. C 


MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY—Reliable man wanted 

to call om farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pieasant work. Home every night. ake up 
to $10 a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars 


free. Write McNess Co., Dept. 608, Freeport Illinois. 


MEDICAL 


ITCH—Don’t scratch yourself to pieces! Instead, use 
Benbutane anesthetic balm. Its prompt, grateful 
relief from itching, burning, soreness of eczema, 
rashes, localized pruritus and other externally caused 
skin irritations is amazing. Benbutane’s anesthetic 
spavedioats actually deaden superficial pain and soothe 
itchy skin. Tube with rectal i 75c postpaid. 
+ H, Cook Co., Inc., 





Send postcard for free sample, 
Dept. A, Watertown, N. Y. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE is a danger signal often 
associated with Hardeni of the Arteries, a Stroke, 
Paralysis, Heart Trouble, dney Disease, and other 
ave complications. Resultful treating methods of 
Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Send for Free Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 


6362, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 
ee 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users, The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure ‘Patent 

Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A\ O’BRIEN and 
ow tag § x. elamsccaneatee 237-G Adams Building, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.” 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 1029 Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. ‘Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
647-H Victor Building, Washington, D. C 
PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


OUTSTANDING PICTURES because individual atten- 

tion given Each Negative. No mass production meth- 
ods. Roll developed and 8 guarant prints only 25c. 
8 Beautiful full size 4x6 enlargements 35c. Immediate 
service. Write for mailing bags. Minicam Photo Labs., 
Dept. 63, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. ° 


® PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 








16 ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c = enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


SELL YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS — Earn Sparetime 
Money This Summer With Kodak One Good Snap- 
shot Often Sells For Many Dollars. Learn How. Book- 
let—35c, Postpaid. Shinn’s Shop, Bellflower, Cali- 
fornia. 
_——SCVIEWS OF WASHINGTON 
48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED VIEWS of world’s 
@reatest Capital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large Panoramic view of Capitol, New Supreme 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institute,, Washington Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Tomb of 
Unknown Soldier, Department of Commerce, Red 
Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Make nice 
graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 





Washington, 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


A man gave to a Sunday School of 
100.members $100 worth of presents, 
apportioned in the following manner: to 
each teacher a $5 present; to each su- 
perintendent, a $1 present; to each pu- 
pil a five-cent present. How many 
teachers, superintendents and pupils in 
the school? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week's: Two men 
mow a square field. One being a faster 
mower than the other, agrees to take the 
outside swath and cut off all the corners. 
What part of the whole will each mow, 
there being 12 swaths in each side of 
the field? There are 576 squares the 
width of each swath in the field. It 
takes 92 of them to extend around the 
field the first time, which, added to the 
four squares on the corners in the next 
inner row, makes 96 squares the faster 
man mows the first time around. The 
next time around he mows 80, the third 
64, next 48, then 32, and the sixth and 
last time 16. Thus the faster man mows 


336-576 of the field. 


Lc TT 


Smiles 


“I never see your husband looking at 
another woman.” 

“No, George is devoted to me. Be- 
sides, he’s so nearsighted.” 


“Do you like your new baby sister, 
Tommy?” 

“Oh yes, she’s all right. But there 
are lots of things we need more.” 





Geographic Tabloid 





CYPRUS 

Location—Third largest island in 
Mediterranean, 60 miles west of Syria. 

Area—3,572 sq. mi. 

Population (estimated 1938)—376,- 
529. 

Capital—Nicosia (Pop. 23,677). 

Government —Crown Colony until 
1931 when natives rebelled against gov- 
ernment, wanting permission to join 
Greece. Rebellion put down, legislative 
council suspended and legislative pow- 
ers conferred on the Governor-in-Coun- 
cil. 

Governor—William Denis Battershill. 

Religion—F our-fifths are Greek Chris- 
tians; remainder are Turkish Moham- 
medans, 

Education—More than half are illiter- 
ates; elementary schools under govern- 
ment control; separate system for each 
religion. 

Products — Wheat, barley, vetches, 
oats, olives, cotton. 
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- PATHFINDER 


“So you think Jones would make a 
ood ration board member. Does he 


ave the firmness that enables him to do 
his duty in spite of all ingratitude and 
unjust criticism?” 

“He ought to. He was cook for a 
hunting camp once.” 


“Pop, what is a philosopher?” 
“A philosopher, son, is a man who is 
trying to kid himself into believing 


that he is happy though poor.” 





RHYME & REASON 





The fence around a cemetery is foolish, 
for those inside can’t get out and those 
outside don’t want to get in. 

—ARTHUR BRISBANE 


o 0 oO 


’Tis sweet to court, but, oh! how bitter, 
To court a girl, and then not git her. 
—ANONYMOUS 
% 2 a 
We must laugh before we are happy for 
fear of dying without laughing at aL 
—LA BRUYERE 
ood & & 
A good listener is not only popular every- 
where, but after a while he knows some 


thing. 
, WILSON MIZNER 


The created world is but a small pa- 
renthesis in eternity. 
—THOMAS BROWNE 


o oe o 


Unbroken happiness is a bore: it should 
have ups and downs. 
—J. B. MOLIERE 


-—Make Your Own Rugs— 
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Warp Is Candlewick Or String 


A bold, bright Navaho rug to give Son’s room a 
Wild West flavor! You'll have fun making it—and 
he'll be thrilled. 

In black and white, or dark green and vermilion, it 
could also be a striking living-room rug. And the 
whole thing, 2114 by 33 inches, is made simply and 
quickly, of candlewick and muslin, on a home-made 
wooden frame. Our rug booklet gives directions. 

Por the Navaho pattern just follow the diagram in 
our 32-page booklet. Has complete directions for 
making Navaho rug and frame; also shows, with dia- 
grams, how to make many beautiful hooked, crochet- 
ed, pile, braided, and other popular rugs. 


Send i6c (in coins) for your copy of “How to 
Make Your Own Rugs,’’ to PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Also available at 16c each are the following: 
No. 154—“Etiquette For Young Moderns.”’ 
No. 185—“‘Swing’s the Thing In Golf.” 
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JULY HH, 1942 — 


N the heels of the battle of Coral Sea and Midway, 
we're getting a fair-sized controversy here in Washing- 
ton as to the merits and demerits of airplane carriers. 

“The big battleship is through,” as a slogan, has been given 
official sanction by the House of Representatives, when they 
officially omitted all mention of the big battlewagons in 
their appropriation bill. 

We've listened to our West Coast friend, Congressman 
Warren Magnusson, of Seattle, just returned from a three- 
month tour of service from the Pacific, “Maggie” being a 
lieutenant commander in the Navy as a sideline service. 
He thinks airplane carriers will provide the means of victory 
in the Pacific, and is urging quick action on a big building 
program of carriers. On the other hand, we've got a mighty 
lot of respect for the beliefs of another friend, Alexander 
P. de Seversky, an oldtime fishing partner, whose recent 
book on air power is, week after week, leading the lists 
as a non-fiction best seller. Major de Seversky thinks the 
answer to the struggle for supremacy in the air will not 
be discovered until we build into our planes the range 
that now ig furnished in part through the use of the vul- 
nerable carrier. Build bombers and pursuits with the range 
to permit them to operate from land bases, is his recom- 
mendation. And, of course, there is something to that— 
ile story of Coral Sea, where two carriers went down, 
including our own Lexington, without getting nearer than 
200 miles to each other, indicates the great vulnerability 
of the carrier. And Jimmy Doolittle and his crew showed 
in bombing Tokyo what can be done with land-based planes. 

That’s what makes us wonder really what the Japanese 
are doing in the Aleutians. The story is, of course, that 
the islands are rocky, inaccessible and not worth much. 
But let’s not deceive ourselves. The island at Kiska Harbor 
has a marsh on one side of it—a marsh that is a mile long 
and three-quarters of a mile wide. Maybe one day, we'll 
find the Japanese filling in a landing field—a landing field 
not for pursuits, but for bombers. That is, if we don’t get 
them out meanwhile, and our guess is that we shall get 
them out. Chiefly because we cannot permit a spot for 
take-offs of bombers, which, with range, could conceivably 
attack our West Coast cities. 


x *k * 


Last week we carried an item about the Japanese cur- 
rent. The other day we happened to visit with our great 
and good old-time friend, Thomas Riggs, former Governor 
of Alaska, and now a member of the International Bound- 
ary Commission here, in Washington. We asked him if he 
had ever run into tropical wood on the coast of Alaska, 
and, of course, he had—coconuts, palms and bamboo. He 
related that some years ago, when he was engaged in boss- 
ing the job of surveying the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada, from Mount St. Elias through 
to the Arctic Ocean, his camp was at Yakutat Bay, on the 
Gulf of Alaska. 

Surveyor Riggs wanted to put up an American flag in 
the camp. He searched for a suitable pole, and on the 
beach found a 20-foot length of straight bamboo, which 
was immediately impressed into service. 

We had been referring to the boundary line between 
Yukon and Alaska as the longest straight line -in the 
world, but Governor Riggs corrected us. He said it was 
the straightest long line instead, and explaining, said that 
there was no such thing as a straight line in boundaries, 
because it isn’t possible. In surveying the boundary north 
and south from Mount St. Elias to the Arctic Ocean, he 
said their error after completing the 602-mile line, and 
computing their exact location by the aid of the stars, was 
less than 50 feet. India, he said, had a line about as long, 
but not as straight. We remember seeing a part of this 


Between 
You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


boundary years ago, hewed through the solid timber on 
both banks of the Yukon River, as we steamed down- 
stream some 30 to 40 miles from Dawson. 


¥ M *¥ 


Understanding the development of the United States 
territorially—how it grew—makes everyone a better Amer- 
can. We have just read the volume How We Acquired Our 
National Territory, written by Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, and it really is an inspira- 
tion to patriotism. It traces the growth of each of the 13 
original states and then describes the western trek of our 
national destiny. And while some may question it, we be- 
lieve that the quoted words of Secretary of State Olney, truly 
express a national conviction: 





“Today the United States is pracfically sovereign on this 
continent, and its fiat is law upon the subject to which it con- 
fines its interposition, because its infinite resources combined 
with its isolated position render it master of the situation and 
practically invulnerable as against any or all other powers.” 


x *k* * 


The Townsendites, eager to gain attention and support 
for their economic program of pensions, are counting on the 
war to bring new shoulders to their wheel. They figure that 
because of the migration of younger men from small towns 
to the big industrial cities and to the war, they will have 
more of a balance of power in their communities. 

When a committee hearing was advertised a short time 
ago in Congress on the subject of the Townsend Bill, more 
than 190 Congressmen attended. Even the hard-of-hearing 
among our legislators improve in an election year! 


x * * 


And now Alexandria may follow Singapore. The British 
are certainly having tough fuck. The last time we were in 
Alexandria was on Christmas Eve in 1935. Here, in the 
massive harbor were the ships of the British navy, perhaps 
50 or 60 of them, giant battleships and airplane carriers, 
cruisers and destroyers—a most impressive sight. The holi- 
day spirit was in evidence. Each ship had a Christmas tree 
lashed to its topmost mast. “Peace on earth, good will to- 
wards men” was definitely in the air, But, alas, since them 
we have had bitter and disastrous times, and many of these 
ships have been lost—some in the Mediterranean, some in 
the Far East and some in the Atlantic. 

The other day we attended the press conference of Ad- 
miral Cunningham, old British sea-dog, now on duty with 
the Allied commands here in Washington. Someone asked 
him; “Has the British fleet left the Mediterranean?” He 
studied awhile, lifted up his weatherbeaten, ruddy face, 
and replied with evident sincerity: “I hope not.” 

The story has always been that when their backs are 
to the wall, the British navy achieves heroic stature. With 
the security of their very presence in the Mediterranean 
hanging in the balance, we can sympathize with the hard- 


pressed British. 



























































Now As NEVER BEFORE YoU NEED 
A GoopD ATLAS 


TO FOLLOW DAY BY DAY 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
PRESENT WORLD WAR 


OLLOW our boys on the march, our Navy and 
merchant ships at sea with this new Atlas—as 
up to the minute as tonight’s news broadcast. 
Here is a big new Atlas, 10% by 13% inches, bound 
in Maroon De Luxe Artcraft, richly embossed and 
stamped in gold, containing 31 pages of maps of 
foreign countries — 48 pages of State maps, all 
colored—63 pages of indexes and 1940 census 
figures—over 40,000 place names and many other 
special features. 


B This Atlas was published at $5.00, 
4 but PATHFINDER readers can now 9 5 
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HAMMOND Ss 


i + ane NEW ERA 





ei secure a copy on approval, postpaid 
am the U. &, BOG Gee « hic BEE 60 0 ts ce 
And if your order is received 
promptly, we will send you absolutely FREE a 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD portrayed in colored 
maps right up to the present time. 


At a glance these maps 
reveal the changing tides 
of conquest—the rise and 
fall of mighty empires— 








THE NEW ERA ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
CONTAINS MANY SPECIAL FEATURES, A 
FEW OF WHICH ARE LISTED BELOW: 


GAZETTEER INDEX OF THE WORLD—An 
Alphabetical List of Grand Divisions, Countries, 
States, Provinces—Gives Area, — Cap- 
ital and Location of Place on Ma 

INDEX OF CITIES AND TOWNS — Gives 
Name of Place, its Country or State, Population, 
Index References. 

TABLES OF STATISTICS—Gives dimensions 
of the Earth, SolarSystem, Oceans, Rivers,.Lakes, 
Canals, Islands, and Mountains of the world. 

PHYSICAL MAPS OF CONTINENTS—Show in 
colors elevations of land and depths of the ocean. 

FLAGS OF LEADING NATIONS—In full 
colors, 56 in all, a cavalcade of national colors. 

HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS—45 Carefully 
Selected Actual Photographs. Illustrating Every 
Corner of the Globe. 

NEWLY ENGRAVED MAPS, which cost 
$300,000 to prepare, shows the world today and 
helps you to understand the history - making 
moves of the world now taking place. 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON NOW! - 


ye emer onal poem sevice. 
2414 Douglas St.; N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Plea: nape ‘me La S NEW ERA ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
and also t the Free Historical Atlas. I will pay postman $2.95 a a few 
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CITY OR TOWN STATE ‘ 
pe F pare if enclosing $2.95 with a in which case we will ‘ 
postage charges. The same refund guarantee applies. y 
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the forward struggle of 
civilization from 3800 B. 
C. to the present time. 
America’s growth from 
the sparsely settled, strug- 
gling colonies along the 
New England coast to the 
world’s wealthiest- and 
most powerful nation is 
clearly shown, Graphical- 
ly portrayed is the con- 
stant remaking of the 
face of war-torn Europe. 
To follow day by day de- 
velopments of the present 
worldwide war you need 
this HISTORICAL ATLAS 
—It is yours FREE, witk 
the purchase of HAM- 
MOND’S NEW ERA AT- 
LAS OF THE WORLD. 


| HISTORICAL ATLAS. | 
5100 Noe of Wood Mig 


This World History is handsomely printed on extra 
heavy map paper. 
by 9% INCHES. 


BRISTOLBOARD COVER SIZE 6% 
38 FULL COLORED MAPS. 












THE 


The World wide war is making history. You cannot intelli- 
gently follow the war news hee ana dependable large-scale 
maps at hand. “Yes,” you observe, “but when the war is 
over the atlases now published will be out of date.” True 
all but this one will be. That’s where the “Seif-Revising” 
feature comes in. Your copy will contain a certificate, which 
for only 26 cents entitles you to a supplement omen the 
new boundaries of all countries affected, to be mailed to you 
within six days after Peace Treaties have been signed. This 
Revleinge™™ Ra pane your atlas Rn te —_-> a 

fe u showin urope ore an 
after the war one Somplele book. ° a 


NEW ERA ATLAS IS SELF-REVISING 
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